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860 THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Poetic Origins and the Ballad. By Louise Pound, Professor of English 
in the University of Nebraska. New York: the Macmillan Company. 

Scholarship has its "idols," now as in the days of Bacon, and if there is one 
branch of scholarship, more than another, which is prone to a kind of intel- 
lectual idol-worship, it is that which concerns itself with the more abstruse 
problems of literature. It is perhaps not too harsh a thing to say that a good 
deal of what is termed literary scholarship has been not so much scholarship 
or literature as pseudo-science. The fashion of thinking which sought to ex- 
plain almost every ancient belief as a "sun-myth" has its parallel in the 
modern desire to find the origin of almost all intellectual forms in some ancient 
communal impulse, rite, or practice. Of such is the theory that the ballad 
originated as an improvisation among the "festive throng" — the throng 
being credited with some sort of inspirational quality not exactly specified. 
Back of this theory was the ultimate need of explaining in some way the 
superiority which critics of a romantic way of thinking ascribed to rude 
ballads, the product, it was assumed, of the popular mind, as compared with 
the more sophisticated "literary" compositions — a phenomenon which 
(perhaps) does not need explaining because (just possibly) it does not exist. 

While it is inadmissible to prejudge a question, the solution of which rests 
with peculiarly difficult research and with an exceptionally painstaking anal- 
ysis, yet it does seem that Professor Pound has greatly weakened the pious 
assumption that she has criticized in her recent book; and it seems, moreover, 
that her conclusions are father strengthening to common sense and to a vital, 
non-mystical interest in literature as opposed to scholarly lore. Literature, 
it may be said, has never been much benefited by association with a priori 
assumptions. Efforts to ennoble it by connecting it with some other impulse, 
religious, social, ethic, or aesthetic, seem seldom to produce the desired result. 
In origin and function, literature seems not much more amenable to doctri- 
naire theories than are health, beauty, or thoughts 

Professor Pound begins by exposing the double or triple sense in which the 
word ballad is used by scholars, to the confusion of earnest students. Ety- 
mologically the word means "dance song"; but the fact is that whereas many 
other forms of verse have been used in connection with dancing, the narrative 
ballad has been thus used only, as it were, per acddens, and shows in its struc- 
ture no signs of having been originally designed for such use. The author next 
examines the supposition that the ballad, or any form of poetry to which 
the name ballad might properly be applied, originated in "the festive throng." 
In the first place, it is absurd, she argues, to suppose that communal composi- 
tion could have preceded individual composition. If a tribesman could not 
compose by himself, how could he become suddenly endowed with this faculty 
amid a crowd of his fellows? But there is much evidence in favor of individ- 
ual composition. Among the American Indians, for example, many songs 
not only have individual authorship, but are the private property of those 
who compose them. Furthermore, cases of ballad forms used in connection 
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with dancing generally prove to be instances of pieces originally composed for 
another purpose but adapted to the social use and suffering, usually, a cer- 
tain decay of structure in the process of adaptation. That the dance-condi- 
tions are favorable to ballad composition, there is very little to show. 

Turning then to the style of the ballads, Professor Pound does not deny 
that many of the pieces roughly classed as ballads are in a true sense popular, 
and that, whatever their origin may have been, they owe certain appealing 
qualities, such as simplicity and charm, to progressive adaptation to the 
tastes of the people. Nevertheless, she finds in the ballad style nothing what- 
ever that may be called definitely and clearly distinctive: the essential merits 
of these pieces point to a "literary origin" — even such characteristic features 
as iteration and refrain being used in the "art way" rather than the literary 
way. Finally, an analysis of the Southwestern cowboy songs raises a pointed 
question as to how ignorant, medieval peasants can be supposed capable of 
doing what modern American cowboys obviously cannot do. Typical pieces 
from Mr. Lomax's collection are found to be "crude, without structure or 
clearly told story, flat and vulgar in language, and without striking or memo- 
rable quality." In no way do they resemble the " good " or " genuine " ballads 
of the Child collection, "supposed to have won their type, their peculiar 
quality and worth, from the very humbleness of their composers." The songs 
in the collection which do show vitality are not truly of communal origin. 
One of these, The Cowboy's Lament is from The Unfortunate Rake, a song 
popular in Ireland in the eighteenth century. Another, My Little Old Sod 
Shanty is an adaptation of The Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane, a negro- song 
of the same general type as My Old Kentucky Home. 

This book is not only scholarly but also cheering, because in turning 
away from romantic theories about origins, it seems, without dismissing his- 
toric study, to clear the way for a zestful and common-sense appreciation of 
ballads and other poems themselves. It is favorable to literature rather than 
to lore. 



